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How ancient stories inspired the monster— 
and why mad science keeps him alive 


“Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay / To mould me man? Did I solicit thee / From darkness to promote me?” 
—JOHN MILTON, PARADISE LOST 


IN ANCIENT GREEK MYTHOLOGY, THE TITAN NAMED 
Prometheus stole fire from his fellow gods and gave it to 
humans, a species that he’d single-handedly created out of 
clay. In response to this transgression, the sky-and-thun- 
der god Zeus lashed the rebel deity to a rock, where he was 
doomed to spend every day having an eagle eat his liver, 
which then regenerated—over and over again. 

Throughout the centuries, this story has inspired the 
feverish imaginations of many poets and artists—not least 
William Blake, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, George Gordon 
Byron (Lord Byron), and Percy Bysshe Shelley in 18th- and 
19th-century Britain. Reacting against the rationalism of 
the Age of Enlightenment and the inhuman moderniza- 
tion of the Industrial Revolution, they were proponents of 
Romanticism, the artistic movement emphasizing individ- 
ualism, the past, nature, subjectivity, and emotion—all of 
which are richly reflected in the Prometheus myth. 

In 1816, Byron published “Prometheus,” a poem cel- 
ebrating the deity’s defiance of conventional morality. A 
few years later, Shelley wrote the play Prometheus Unbound, 
which upended the classic myth by punishing Zeus and set- 
ting the fire-bearer free. And it was Shelley’s wife, Mary, 
who in 1818 published a novel—Frankenstein—subtitled 
“The Modern Prometheus.” Celebrating its 200th anniver- 
sary this year, the book (like its monster) never seems to die. 
The novel focuses on Dr. Victor Frankenstein, who reflects 
Prometheus’s creation of humanity by bringing dead tissue 
back to life, creating a monster who wreaks havoc on the 
world—hardly a reflection of the Romantic ideal. Rather 
than celebrating rebellion against the status quo as the 
liberation of the individual, Mary Shelley turned human 
hubris into a cautionary tale. 

Such stories had been told before—among them the 
medieval legend of the golem, about a creature created from 
clay in Prague’s Jewish ghetto, and Goethe's 1797 poem “The 
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Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” in which anovice dabbles disastrously 
in magic. But these involved the invocation of supernatural 
powers. Mary Shelley’s novel put the focus on mankind and 
its developing faith in science. “Frankenstein is much more 
an examination of the Romantic ideals ...than ascary story 
about supernatural beings and unexplained phenomena,” 
Leslie S. Klinger, editor of The New Annotated Frankenstein, 
tells LIFE. “In fact, there’s absolutely nothing supernatural 
about it, which is perhaps why it is best characterized as the 
first science fiction novel rather than a horror story.” 

Still, Frankenstein is mostly known asa terror tale—thanks 
largely to James Whale’s 1931 film starring Boris Karloff. And 
as the 20th century progressed, Shelley’s story increasingly 
reflected real-life terrors brought about by man’s meddling 
with matter. Little more than a decade after Frankenstein 
premiered, for instance, the theoretical physicist J. Robert 
Oppenheimer presided over the creation of the atomic 
bomb, which led to the obliteration of the Japanese cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945. According to a new edition 
of Shelley’s novel annotated for “scientists, engineers, and 
creators of all kinds,” the guilt that Victor Frankenstein feels 
after seeing the destruction his creature has wrought is “rem- 
iniscent of ... Oppenheimer’s sentiments when he witnessed 
the unspeakable power of the atomic bomb.” 

The fears fostered by the new atomic culture influenceda 
series of movies in the 1950s—Godzilla and The Attack of the 
50-Foot Woman among them—that reflected Frankenstein 
by showing the monstrous consequences of scientific over- 
reach. Though many of these films—including a glut of 
Frankenstein sequels—were ridiculous on the surface, they 
reflected real anxieties that have only grown in the face of 
nanotechnology, genome editing, robots, and genetically 
modified crops known as—yes—Frankenstein foods. “As 
Shelley’s book suggests,” says Klinger, “there really are mon- 
sters out there, and some of them are of our own making.” = 
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PROMETHEUS BOUND, 
Jacob Jordaens’s 1640 
work, shows the Greek god 
Hermes (top) watching 

as the Titan Prometheus 
has his liver plucked out 
by an eagle, having been 
punished by Zeus for 
bringing fire to mankind. 





MARY SHELLEY IN AN 1831 
portrait by Samuel John Stump. 
The poet Lord Byron called her 
novel Frankenstein “a wonderful 
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n the spring of 1816, Mary Godwin; 
her lover, the poet Percy Bysshe 
Shelley; their infant son, William; 
and Mary’s stepsister, Jane, trav- 
eled to Switzerland, searching for 
the notorious poet George Gordon 
Byron, known as Lord Byron, who 
was on his way to Lake Geneva. In 
London, Byron had become embroiled 
in a series of scandals: a nasty divorce; 
an affair with his half sister, Augusta, 
who may have given birth to his daugh- 
ter; and the controversial publication of 
Lady Caroline Lamb’s best-selling novel 
Glenarvon, which featured a rakish 
character based on Byron, the author’s 
former lover. He was, in Lamb’s words, 
“Mad, bad, and dangerous to know.” 
The son of a fortune-hunting wid- 
ower who had squandered his heir- 
ess wife’s money, Byron was a landed 
nobleman who became England’s most 
famous poet. In fact, he was the Regency 
era’s reigning sex symbol and arguably 
the first modern celebrity—thanks 
more to his life than to his work. Both 
men and women found him irresistible. 
Mary’s stepsister, Jane, was certainly 
among them. Calling herself Claire (it 
sounded more romantic than Jane, she 
reasoned), she set her sights on Byron 
after watching crowds gawking out- 
side his London home. The poet even- 
tually succumbed to her advances, then 
promptly rejected her, which didn’t 
deter the irrepressible young woman. 
She was in love with him, after all—not 
to mention pregnant with his child. 
Which is why she set off, accompanied 
by Mary and Shelley, for Lake Geneva. 
Ascandalized British public dubbed 
this group “the League of Incest,” 
but they were far more than youth- 
ful hedonists. (Mary and Claire were 
both 18, Shelley was 23, and Byron was 
the “old man” at 28.) In fact, they would 
become central figures in the Romantic 
movement that flourished throughout 
Europe in the 1800s, and the work they 
produced that summer in Switzerland 
would change literature—and popular 
culture—forever. 
Arriving at the lake in May, Mary, 
Shelley, and baby William checked into 
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ockwise from top: 
he poet Percy Bysshe: ; 
Byron’s doctor and traveling 
companion, would-be writer 
John Polidori; and Mary’s 
__ stepsister Claire Clairmont. 
- _ ke 














AN 1833 ENGRAVING BY WILLIAM 
Purser shows the Villa Diodati — 
near Lake Geneva, where Byron, 

~Mary, Shelley, and Polidori stayed 
in 1816—a trip that eventually 
inspired the creation of two iconic 
monsters: Frankenstein’s creature 
and Dracula. 
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a hotel. Little more than a week later, 
Byron showed up with his handsome 
20-year-old doctor, John Polidori, a 
would-be poet who hero-worshipped 
Byron. Attempting to escape the 
English tourists he called “staring boo- 
bies,” Byron rented the secluded Villa 
Diodati overlooking the lake. “The view 
from his house is very fine; beautiful 
lake; at the bottom of the crescent is 
Geneva,’ Polidori wrote. 

The weather wasn’t quite so pleas- 
ant. Not long after they settled in, it 
began to rain incessantly. Electrical 
storms rolled down the mountains 
and roiled the surface of the lake, mak- 
ing sailing virtually impossible. (Few 
people could swim in those days.) The 


+--+ 


The time Byron, 
Mary, Shelley, and 
Polidori spent at 
Switzerland's Lake 
Geneva was, as 
Mary later wrote, 
“a wet, ungenial 
summer. 


near constant darkness caused birds 
to drop dead in the street and forced 
the friends to keep candles burning 
indoors. It was, as Mary later wrote, “a 
wet, ungenial summer.” 

The bad weather was the result of 
the 1815 eruption of Mount Tambora on 
Indonesia’s Sumbawa Island. Spewing 
ash, pumice, and an estimated 60 mega- 
tons of sulfur into the atmosphere, the 
four-month-long eruption led to what 
became known as the Year Without a 
Summer. To this day, 1816 remains one 
of the coldest recorded years in Western 
Europe—and one of the wettest. “The 
excessive abundance of rain has caused 
disasters almost everywhere,” said an 
article in London’s Morning Post. 

In Byron's villa, the friends stayed 
up drinking wine around the fire 
until three a.m., the poet’s customary 
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A CONTEMPORARY PHOTO OF 
Lake Geneva, where Mary’s group 
spent the haunted summer of 
1816. Byron called Switzerland 
“a curst, selfish, swinish 
country... placed in the most 
elit latcomcctel(olakelmaal-B cel ale Rag 
Opposite: An illustration of the 
1815 eruption of Indonesia’s 
Mount Tambora, which led to the 
bad weather that kept Byron and 
company indoors. 
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bedtime. Not surprisingly, the claus- 
trophobic atmosphere inflamed the 
already sexually charged relationships. 
One evening, Byron read aloud to 
the group from “Christabel,” Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge’s unfinished poem 
about a woman, Christabel, who dis- 
covers a supposed kidnap victim 
named Geraldine while praying in the 
forest. Taking pity on the seeming naif, 
Christabel brings her home, where it 
soon becomes clear that Geraldine is 
in fact a sort of demon. As Geraldine 
undresses, for instance, Christabel 
notices an ominous mark on her 
flesh: “A sight to dream of, not to tell! / 
O shield her! shield sweet Christabel!” 
Overwhelmed by Byron’s perfor- 
mance, Shelley ran screaming from the 
room and was later discovered “lean- 
ing against a mantle-piece, with cold 
drops of perspiration trickling down 
his face,” according to Polidori. During 
the reading, Shelley had been struck, he 
said, by a vision of a naked woman with 
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eyes instead of nipples. As such, he felt 
“obliged to leave the room in order to 
destroy the impression,” Polidori con- 
tinued. (A “fit of fancy,’ Byron sniffed.) 

The friends also read from 
Fantasmagoriana, a volume of German 
ghost stories translated into French. It 
contained such lurid works as “The 
History of the Inconstant Lover” 
(about a Lothario who hugs his bride, 
only to find himself in the arms of the 
dead woman he’d jilted) and—shades of 
things to come—a story about the reani- 
mation of a corpse’s head. Inspired by 
the tales, Byron decided to stage a con- 
test. “We will each write a ghost story,” 
he announced. 

The men, at least, were enthusiastic. 
Polidori “had some terrible idea about a 
skull-headed lady, who was so punished 
for peeping through a keyhole,” Mary 
wrote, adding that Shelley decided to 
write something “founded on the expe- 
riences of his early life,’ while Byron 
was inspired by vampire stories. 
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Mary, for her part, wanted to write 
a story that “would speak to the myste- 
rious fears of our nature, and awaken 
thrilling horror—one to make the 
reader dread to look round, to curdle 
the blood, and quicken the beatings of 
the heart,” she wrote. 

There was only one problem: She 
couldn’t think of an idea. “I thought 
and pondered—vainly,” she wrote. 
“Have you thought of a story? I was 
asked each morning, and each morn- 
ing I was forced to reply with a mor- 
tifying negative,” she wrote. But a 
late-night conversation between 
Byron and Shelley would soon inspire 
the creation of Frankenstein. 


ary Godwin was born in 1797 to 
two of the era’s most radical think- 
ers: Mary Wollstonecraft, the fem- 
inist author of A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman (1792), and William 
Godwin, a political philosopher, anar- 
chist, and author of The Adventures of 
Caleb Williams (1794), an early mystery 
novel. Despite her advantages, Mary 
Godwin’s life was marked by tragedy: 
Just after she was born, her mother 
died of an infection she contracted dur- 
ing labor and was buried at St. Pancras 
Church, near the Godwin house. 

Though Mary would never know 
a mother’s love, her intellect was nur- 
tured by her father, who called her “sin- 
gularly bold, somewhat imperious, and 
active of mind. Her desire of knowledge 
is great, and her perseverance in every- 
thing she undertakes almost invin- 
cible.” Not surprisingly, she also had a 
literary bent. “My favorite pastime, dur- 
ing the hours given to me for recreation, 
was to ‘write stories,” she wrote. 

At the time, the Godwin household 
consisted of William, Mary, and her 
older half sister, Fanny Imlay, the ille- 
gitimate issue of Wollstonecraft’s affair 
with an American entrepreneur. In 1801, 
William married Mary Jane Clairmont, 
which introduced a son, Charles, and 
yet another illegitimate daughter, Clara 


Mary Jane (known as Jane), into the © 


mix. Since Mary and her stepmother 


did not get along, Mary was briefly sent | 
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HENRY FUSELI’S PAINTING 

The Nightmare (1781) may have 
influenced Mary’s description 
of the death of Victor 
Frankenstein’s wife: “She was 
there, lifeless and inanimate, 
thrown across the bed, her 
alsr-CoMar-laleliare mete iamr-licemal-ts 
pale and distorted features half 
covered by her hair.” 
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toa boarding school and—later—to stay 
with family friends in Scotland. “I am 
anxious that she should be brought up 
like a philosopher,” William Godwin 
wrote her guardians, “even like a cynic.” 

After returning to London in May 
1814, 15-year-old Mary met—and fell 
in love with—the poet Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, her father’s 20-year-old pro- 
tégé. The privileged son of a Parliament 
member and wealthy landowner, 
Shelley had been expelled from Oxford 
in 1811 because of his avowed atheism, 
which was precisely what drew him 
to Godwin. “You will be surprised at 
hearing from a stranger,’ Shelley wrote 
the older man in 1812, hoping to arrange 
a meeting. “Iam convinced I could rep- 
resent myself to you in such terms as 
not to be thought wholly unworthy of 
your friendship.” 

At first Godwin was reluctant to 
entertain the would-be acolyte, but 
after Shelley announced that he was 
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“the son of aman of fortune in Sussex,” 
the chronically insolvent older writer 
may have felt that Shelley could help 
him financially. Soon the poet became 
a frequent houseguest, though it turned 
out Shelley himself was virtually broke, 
and his domestic arrangements were a 
mess, too: He was estranged from his 
19-year-old wife, Harriet, with whom 
he'd eloped only a few years before and 
who had given birth to his daughter in 
June 1813. 

None of this stopped Shelley from 
wooing Mary. He had, after all, been 
influenced by her father’s impor- 
tant 1793 work, Political Justice, which 
called marriage an “odious monopoly.” 
Mary was equally unconcerned with 
potential impropriety. With the help of 
16-year-old Jane, the couple was soon 
secretly courting in the St. Pancras 
churchyard—an unlikely spot, given 
that Mary’s mother was buried there. 
The churchyard was also notoriously 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge’ s poem > 
“Christabel” (left), which Byron 
(shown here at Villa Diodati) 

read out loud at Lake Geneva, 
helping to inspire Mary’s 
Frankenstein. (Coleridge had 
earlier been inspired by the work 
of Mary’s mother, writer Mary 
Wollstonecraft.) 
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_IN WILLIAM POWELL FRITH’S 
The Lover’s Seat (this page), 
Percy and Mary court in 
St. Pancras churchyard 
(opposite), which was also the 
haunt of “resurrection men,” who 
fo[U fe MU om olelel(--w-lalem-re)(emaatsvin 
to medical students. In a scene 

+ from A Tale of Two Cities set in 
this churchyard, Charles Dickens 
called the process “fishing.” 
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frequented by “resurrection men,’ who 
dug up bodies to be used for medical 
experiments—a fact that would later 
influence Frankenstein. 

Soon Shelley was referring to his 
“ardent passion” for Mary, who was in 
turn attracted by his “wild, intellectual, 
unearthly looks.” Within months, Mary 
became pregnant, and on July 27, 1814, 
the couple eloped to France, accom- 
panied by Jane—some historians have 
suggested Shelley was having an affair 
with her, too. Despite her father’s free- 
thinking philosophies, he refused to 
speak to Mary for nearly three years. 

Traveling through a Europe ravaged 
by the Napoleonic Wars, the Godwin 
girls and Shelley were “too happy to 
sleep,” he wrote. They were living as if 
“acting in a novel, being an incarnate 
romance,” Mary added. But the idyll 
lasted only six weeks before Shelley’s 
chronic lack of funds forced them to 
return to England. Traveling down the 
Rhine River, Mary and Shelley spent a 
day exploring an area near Darmstadt, 
the location of Frankenstein Castle. The 
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building dates to the mid 13th century 
and drew its name from the Germanic 
tribe the Franks. In the early 1700s 
an alchemist named Johann Konrad 
Dippel lived in the castle. According to 
local legends, Dippel had sold his soul 
to the devil and tried to bring a dead 
man back to life. 

By mid-September, Shelley and the 
Godwin sisters were back in London, 
where they moved from one dingy 
flat to another as Shelley tried to elude 
creditors. It was not a happy time for 
Mary. “It seems as if I were never to be 
stationary—I who long so for a home,” 
she later wrote. 

In November 1814, Shelley’s wife, 
Harriet, gave birth to their second 
child, and he began spending much 
of his time with Jane, or Claire, which 
understandably bothered Mary, not 
least because she was once again preg- 
nant with his child. Selfishly hoping 
to create a commune devoted to free 
love, Shelley encouraged Mary to get 
involved with his best friend, the writer 
and barrister Thomas Jefferson Hogg, 


who himself had once tried to seduce 
Harriet. Whether or not Mary and Hogg 
became romantically connected isn’t 
certain, but she reached out to him—not 
Shelley—when their prematurely born 
infant daughter died in March 1815. 

“My dearest Hogg my baby is dead,” 
Mary wrote. “Will you come to me as 
soon as you can. I wish to see you— 
It was perfectly well when I went to 
bed—I awoke in the night to give it suck 
it appeared to be sleeping so quietly that 
I would not awake it. It was dead then, 
but we did not find that out till morn- 
ing—from its appearance it evidently 
died of convulsions—Will you come— 
you are so calm a creature & Shelley is 
afraid of a fever from the milk—for Iam 
no longer a mother now.” 

Convinced that she could have pre- 
vented her child’s death, Mary remained 
haunted by a dream “that it had only 
been cold & that we rubbed it by the 
fire & it lived,” she wrote. According to 
Miranda Seymour’s biography Mary 
Shelley (2000), “she now bore the sense 
of a double murder; not only had she 


THOUGH MARY MIGHT HAVE 
seen Frankenstein Castle 
(shown here) during a 1814 
trip to Hesse, Germany, her 
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(Castles wouldn’t be a feature 
of the Frankenstein story until 
the 1931 movie version.) She 
may, however, have been 
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killed her mother but she had allowed 
her own baby girl to die.” 

Mary became pregnant again, andin 
January 1816 she gave birth to a son she 
named William after her father, who 
nevertheless continued to condemn 
her. Shelley was still wrestling with 
financial troubles, and Jane (going by 
the name Claire) was pregnant with 
Byron’s child. Against this backdrop, 
the group traveled to Lake Geneva. 


t the time, “Byron was the only one 
among us who put his thoughts on 
paper,” Mary wrote of the group’s 
first weeks on the lake. The poet 
was working on the third canto of 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, which had 
made him famous when the first two 
cantos were published in 1812. Still, he 
had plenty of time to socialize with his 
new friends. “Many and long were the 
conversations between Lord Byron and 
Shelley, to which I was a devout but 
nearly silent listener,’ Mary later wrote. 

On the night of June 15, the poets’ 
talk turned to matters of life and death. 
“Various philosophical doctrines were 
discussed,” Mary later wrote, “among 
others the nature of the principle of 
life, and whether there was any prob- 
ability of its ever being discovered and 
communicated ... Perhaps a corpse 
would be re-animated; galvanism had 
given token of such things: perhaps the 
component parts of acreature might be 
manufactured, brought together, and 
endued with vital warmth.” 

These ideas were very much in 
vogue at the time. In the late 1700s, the 
pseudoscience of galvanism had begun 
when Luigi Galvani, an anatomist at 
the University of Bologna, discovered 
that he could make a dead frog’s legs 
move by applying electricity. In 1803, 
Galvani’s nephew, Giovanni Aldini, 
took these experiments one step further 
by attempting to reanimate the body 
of George Forster, who had been con- 
victed of murdering his wife and child. 
After Forster was hanged in London’s 
Newgate Prison, his body was taken to 
the Royal College of Surgeons, where 
Aldini shocked the corpse’s face with 
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electricity from a battery. “The jaw 
began to quiver, the adjoining muscles 
were horribly contorted, and the left eye 
actually opened,” one observer noted. 
Forster didn’t return to life, of 
course, but that didn’t change the wide- 
spread belief that people who seemed 
dead might actually be alive—or that 
death itself could be “cured.” One of 
the Shelley family’s doctors wrote a 
book on how to distinguish “absolute” 
from “apparent” death, alleging that 
putrefaction was the only proof. These 
theories led to a pervasive fear of being 
buried while still alive, which was later 
reflected in “The Premature Burial,” 
an 1844 story by Edgar Allan Poe. “The 
boundaries which divide Life from 
Death are at best shadowy and vague,” 
Poe wrote. “Who shall say where the 
one ends, and where the other begins?” 
Mary’s mind was filled with such 
thoughts when she retired that eve- 
ning. “Night waned upon this talk, 


and even the witching hour had gone 
by before we retired to rest,’ she later 
wrote. “When I had placed my head on 
my pillow I did not sleep, nor could I be 
said to think. My imagination, unbid- 
den, possessed and guided me, gifting 
the successive images that arose in my 
mind with a vividness far beyond the 
usual bound of reverie. I saw—with shut 
eyes, but acute mental vision—I saw the 
pale student of unhallowed arts kneel- 
ing beside the thing he had put together. 
I saw the hideous phantasm of a man 
stretched out, and then, on the work- 
ing of some powerful engine show signs 
of life and stir with an uneasy, half- 
vital motion. Frightful must it be; for 
supremely frightful would be the effect 
of any human endeavour to mock the 
stupendous mechanism of the Creator 
of the world.” 

The next morning, Mary announced 
that she had finally thought of a story, 
which she would begin writing with 





the words “It was on a dreary night of 
November ...” She put the work aside 
when the Year Without a Summer 
finally came to an end—at Lake Geneva, 
at least—and the group dispersed. After 
returning to England with Shelley and 
Claire that August, Mary began expand- 
ing her spook story into a novel. “At first 
I thought but of a few pages, of a short 
tale,” she wrote, “but Shelley urged me 
to develop the idea at greater length.” 
Though she claimed she was “making 
only atranscript” of the “waking dream” 
she'd had at Lake Geneva, the story kept 
surprising the writer as it unfolded— 
so much so that she wondered “how I, 
then a young girl, came to think of, and 
to dilate upon, so very hideous an idea.” 

Of course, she had been influenced 
by galvanism, resurrection men, and the 
dreary Swiss weather. But like all fic- 
tion writers, Mary drew on details of 
her life—both big and small—to make 
her story come alive. Villa Diodati, for 
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instance, had originally been known 
as Villa Belle Rive, and Mary called the 
Frankenstein estate on Lake Geneva 
“Belrive.” In the book, the monster 
educates himself by reading books that 
had deeply influenced Mary herself— 
including Goethe’s Sorrows of Young 
Werther, Plutarch’s Lives, and John 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, which provides 
the book’s epigraph: “Did I request 
thee, Maker, from my clay / To mould 
me man? Did I solicit thee / From dark- 
ness to promote me?” 

Not surprisingly, she was also 
inspired by Fantasmagoriana, the 
book that had sparked Byron’s ghost 
story competition. “The History of the 
Inconstant Lover,’ in which aman finds 
himself embracing a corpse, may have 


“She now bore the 
sense of a double 
murder. Not only 


had she killed her 
mother but she had 

allowed her own 

baby girl to die.” 


inspired Dr. Frankenstein’s grim reverie 
about his murdered fiancée: “I thought 
I saw Elizabeth, in the bloom of health, 
walking in the streets of Ingolstadt. 
Delighted and surprised, I embraced 
her; but as I imprinted the first kiss 
on her lips, they became livid with the 
hue of death; her features appeared to 
change, and I thought that I held the 
corpse of my dead mother in my arms; 
a shroud enveloped her form, and I saw 
the grave-worms crawling in the folds 
of the flannel.” 

Travel inspired Mary too. After 
the weather finally improved at Lake 
Geneva, the friends climbed the Alps, 
where the forbidding landscapes 
influenced Mary’s descriptions of 
the novel’s Arctic scenes. “This is the 
most desolate place in the world—iced 
mountains surround it—no sign of 
vegetation appears except on the place 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 
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to make the corpse of Matthew 
Clydesdale, an executed 
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growing faith in science, some 


wondered if electricity could be | 
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that drove the pseudoscience 
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THE THEN WIDESPREAD BELIEF 1844’s “The Premature Burial” Before the age of science, the Opposite: Ina 19th-century 
that people who appeared to by Edgar Allan Poe (above, an boundary between the livingand —= engraving, Elizabethan 

be dead might in fact be alive illustration by Harry Clarke from the dead was explored through necromancers John Dee and 
inspired both Frankenstein and a 1919 edition of Poe stories). the use of the supernatural. Edward Kelly conjure a spirit. 
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NEW YORK CITY’S MORGAN 
Library & Museum owns this 
first edition of Frankenstein 
(above), which Mary annotated 
for a subsequent revised 
edition, though only some of 
her changes were ultimately 
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made. She presented the book 
to a woman named Mrs. Thomas 
who had helped the author after 
Percy drowned in the Ligurian 
Sea. Opposite: An illustration by 
Nino Carbe for a 1932 edition of 
Frankenstein. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 

from which [we] view the scene—we 
went on the ice,” she wrote. “It is tra- 
versed by irregular crevices whose 
sides of ice appear blue while the sur- 
face is of a dirty white.” 

Some of her inspirations were far 
more intimate—beginning with her 
relationship with Shelley. “There’s no 
doubt in my mind that the ‘Modern 
Prometheus Victor is partly a reflection 
of Shelley, whose interest in science is 
often overlooked,” Leslie S. Klinger, edi- 
tor of The New Annotated Frankenstein, 
tells LIFE. Like the novel’s doctor, he 
was fascinated by alchemy and chemis- 
try. In addition, Shelley’s first pen name 
was Victor. 

The emotional similarities between 
Shelley and the doctor are even more 
telling. “Victor Frankenstein embod- 
ies certain elements of Percy Shelley’s 
temperament and character that had 
begun to trouble Mary Shelley,’ writes 
Anne K. Mellor in 1988’s Mary Shelley: 
Her Life, Her Fiction, Her Monsters. 
“She perceived in Percy an intellectual 
hubris or belief in the supreme impor- 
tance of mental abstractions that led 
him to be insensitive to the feelings of 
those who did not share his ideas and 
enthusiasms.” 

Mellor cites Percy Shelley’s rela- 
tionship with Claire, his desire to have 
his wife sleep with Hogg, and his lack 
of concern regarding the death of 
Mary’s first child, which reflects Victor 
Frankenstein’s desertion of his creation. 
“All this had alerted Mary to a worri- 
some strain of selfishness in Percy’s 
character, an egotism that too often 
rendered him an insensitive husband 
and an uncaring, irresponsible parent,” 
she writes. Klinger adds: “I think Mary 
wished he was more family-oriented 
and less focused on his grand art.” 

Mary likely also based the charac- 
ter of Victor Frankenstein in part on 
her father. “I think that she felt that he 
was deficient in his parenting skills,” 
says Klinger. “In particular, I’m sure 
that she harbored some resentment for 
being sent off to Scotland, even if it did 
relieve the tension she was experienc- 
ing with her stepmother.” 
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Several tragedies that occurred 
during the writing of Frankenstein 
probably influenced the book as well. 
On October 9, 1816, Mary’s half sister, 
22-year-old Fanny Imlay, killed her- 
self with an overdose of laudanum— 
perhaps because she too was smitten 
with Shelley and still mooning over 
him. Almost exactly two months 
later, the drowned body of Shelley’s 
21-year-old wife, Harriet, was found in 
Hyde Park’s Serpentine lake. (Doctors 
reportedly used electricity to try to 
shock her back to life, another parallel 
to Frankenstein.) Less than three weeks 
after the body was recovered, Shelley 
and Mary were married—possibly in 
an attempt to mollify William Godwin 
and to gain custody of Shelley’s chil- 
dren with Harriet (the courts refused 
on the grounds that he was an atheist). 

During this period, Claire gave 
birth to Lord Byron’s daughter, Alba, 
and Mary became pregnant again, giv- 
ing birth to a daughter, Clara Everina, 
shortly after she finished the book. On 
New Year’s Day of 1818, the London 
publishing firm Lackington, Hughes, 
Harding, Mavor, and Jones printed 500 
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copies of Frankenstein; or, the Modern 
Prometheus in three volumes (standard 
practice at the time). Though the book 
was published anonymously, it had 
been dedicated to Mary’s father, leading 
some to suspect that she had authored 
it. Frankenstein became a popular sen- 
sation—459 of the 500 copies printed 
sold immediately. 


he Frankenstein story that most 
of us know comes from the mov- 
ies—specifically the 1931 Universal 
Pictures classic starring Boris 
Karloff—but the book differs from 
its cinematic progeny in significant 
respects. For one thing, Mary Shelley’s 
novel is partly epistolary, written in the 
form of letters, and features three narra- 
tors: Captain Robert Walton, who pro- 
vides the framing narrative; Dr. Victor 
Frankenstein; and the creature himself 
(who is not called Frankenstein). 

The story begins with letters sent 
by explorer Captain Walton to his sis- 
ter from the North Pole, where he is 
trying to find a passage to the Pacific 
Ocean from Russia. While wandering 
the Arctic wastes, Walton finds Victor 
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Frankenstein stranded on the ice and 
takes him aboard the ship. There, the 
doctor tells his tale: While studying 
natural philosophy and chemistry at 
the University of Ingolstadt, he says, 
he became obsessed with discovering 
the secret of life. Using an unholy com- 
bination of chemistry, electricity, and 
alchemy, he eventually learned how to 
bring dead tissue to life—and the mon- 
ster was born! 

Victor’s triumph soon turned into a 
nightmare. After all, he never consid- 
ered what to do if the creature lived. 
Terrified of his creation, the doctor 
abandoned him—or tried to. Just before 
traveling to Geneva, Victor learned that 
his brother, William, had been stran- 
gled to death. Though a girl adopted by 
the Frankenstein family was accused 
of the crime, Victor believed, correctly, 
that his monster was the culprit. 

Once again trying to escape, Victor 
traveled to Mount Montanvert in the 
Alps, but the monster followed him and 
eventually confronted him. It turned 
out that the creature taught him- 
self how to speak and learned about 
his “birth” by studying books he had 
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found. Though he had vowed to take 
revenge against the Frankensteins, 
the monster promised Victor that he 
would flee to South America if the doc- 
tor made a mate for him. “If you will 
comply with my conditions,” he said, 
“T will leave ... you at peace, but if you 
refuse, I will glut the maw of death, 
until it be satiated with the blood of 
your remaining friends.” 

At first, Victor agreed, but while 
working on the female creature in 
his Orkney Islands workshop, he saw 
the monster staring at him through 
the window. “A ghastly grin wrinkled 
his lips as he gazed on me,” Victor 
writes. “Yes, he had followed me in my 
travels... and he now came to mark 
my progress, and claim the fulfillment 
of my promise.” Victor destroyed the 
female-in-progress, infuriating the 
monster, who then vowed revenge, say- 
ing: “I shall be with you on your wed- 
ding night.” 

After disposing of the female crea- 
ture’s remains, Victor was arrested for 
the murder of his friend Henry, whose 
neck was marked by the telltale imprint 
of the monster’s fingers. Mentally and 
physically exhausted, Victor spent 
two months on the verge of death. 
“The human frame could no longer 
support the agonies that I endured,” 
he said. After being acquitted of the 
crime, Victor married his childhood 
sweetheart, Elizabeth. But soon after 
the wedding, the monster strangled her, 
making good on his grim threat. 

Determined to destroy the mon- 
ster for good, Victor followed him 
through Russia to the Arctic Circle, 
where he became lost and was on the 
verge of death. At this point, he is dis- 
covered by Captain Walton. And so the 
novel returns to Walton’s letters from 
the Arctic, telling his sister of Victor 
Frankenstein’s death and the final 
appearance of the monster in the ship’s 
cabin, where Victor’s body lies. “I shall 
ascend my funeral pile triumphantly 
and exult in the agony of the torturing 
flames,” the monster says before leav- 
ing the ship, disappearing on a raft into 
the mist. 
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A LATE-19TH-CENTURY EDITION 
of Frankenstein shows Dr. Victor 
Frankenstein confronting his 
creation (opposite). Top: An 1886 
edition. Above: The frontispiece 
and title page of the original 
1818 edition. Calling the book 
“horrible and disgusting,” one of 
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Mary’s contemporaries claimed 
that the author must be “as mad 
as his hero,” not knowing that the 
writer was in facta woman. “In 
the 19th century women weren't 
supposed to write novels,” 

critic Charlotte Gordon recently 
wrote, “let alone Frankenstein.” 
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ON JULY 8, 1822, SHELLEY WAS 
returning in his sailboat from 
Livorno, Italy, to the villa where 
he lived on the Bay of Lerici (the 
villa is shown here, far right), 
when he drowned in a violent 
storm—just one month before 
his 30th birthday. 





hough the public loved the book, 

critics were divided. One reviewer 

said that it had “an air of reality 

attached to it, by being connected 
with the favourite projects and pas- 
sions of the times,” while another said 
that it had “a tissue of horrible and dis- 
eusting absurdity.” Still another wrote, 
“The writer of it is, we understand, a 
female... but if our authoress can for- 
get the gentleness of her sex, it is no 
reason why we should; and we shall 
therefore dismiss the novel without 
further comment.” Byron, for his part, 
thought “it is a wonderful book for a 
girl of nineteen—not nineteen, indeed, 
at that time.” 

What happened to the rest of the 
stories from Byron’s contest? Shelley 
never bothered to finish his, and Byron 
managed nothing but a fragment that 
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was published along with his poem 
“Mazeppa” in 1819. The only other fin- 
ished product of that summer came 
from Polidori, who published The 
Vampyre that same year—“the first story 
successfully to fuse the disparate ele- 
ments of vampirism into a coherent lit- 
erary genre,” one critic wrote. Probably 
inspired by Byron himself, Polidori’s 
vampire was an unlikely romantic fig- 
ure, a depiction that paved the way for 
Dracula, Interview with the Vampire, and 
Twilight, among many others. Polidori 
himself never escaped Byron’s long 
shadow—in fact, his book was mistak- 
enly credited to the famous poet. Two 
years after the publication, 25-year-old 
Polidori killed himself with cyanide. 
There were other deaths. In 
September 1818, little Clara Everina 
died of dysentery in Venice, where 


| Shelley—typically ignoring the wel- 


fare of others in pursuit of his roman- 
tic idylls—had dragged his family that 
March. In June 1819, infant William 
died of malaria in Rome, leaving Mary 
inconsolable—even after her second 
son, Percy, was born that November. 
Typically, Shelley’s thoughts were 
centered on himself: “My dearest Mary, 
wherefore hast thou gone/ And left me 
in this dreary world alone?” he wrote 
in his notebook. 

On July 8, 1822, Shelley was sail- 
ing off the Italian coast from Livorno 
to Lerici, when a sudden storm sunk 
his boat, the Don Juan, killing him 
and two others. He wasn’t even 30. 
Ten days later, the bodies were found 
washed up on the shore—so decom- 
posed they could be identified only 
by their clothes. (Shelley had stuffed 


a copy of John Keats’s poetry into his 
pocket when the storm hit.) “Shelley, 
the writer of some infidel poetry, has 
been drowned,” one obituary writer 
sneered. “Now he knows whether 
there is a God or no.” Less than two 
years later, on April 19, 1824, Byron 
died in Missolonghi, Greece, of a fever 
he’d contracted while fighting the 
Ottoman Empire in the Greek War of 
Independence. He was 36. 

Having been widowed at 25, Mary 
now faced the fact that her dearest 
friends—and all but one of her chil- 
dren—were dead. She was, she wrote, 
“the last relic of a beloved race, my 
companions extinct before me.” But 
Frankenstein, as it turned out, would 
never die. The novel has never been 
out of print, and adaptations into other 
media began almost immediately. 


The first recorded theatrical ver- 
sion of the story was 1823's Presumption, 
or the Fate of Frankenstein, starring 
Thomas Potter Cooke as the monster. 
Attending the play with her father, with 
whom she’d finally reconciled, Mary 
was impressed. “Cooke played the part 
extremely well,” she wrote. “His seeking 
as it were for support, his trying to grasp 
at sounds he heard, all indeed he does 
was well-imagined and executed. I was 
much amused and it appeared to excite 
a breathless eagerness in the audience.” 

That same year, the second edition 
of Frankenstein was printed—the first 
with Mary’s name on it. In 1831, she pub- 
lished a revised (now considered defini- 
tive) version of the work. In its preface, 
she paid tribute to her late husband, 
fondly recalling the “happy days” they 
had spent with their friends at Lake 





Geneva—“when death and grief were 
but words which found no true echo in 
my heart,” she wrote. “Its several pages 
speak of many a walk, many a drive, and 
many a conversation when I was not 
alone; and my companion was one who, 
in this world, I shall never see more.” 
To the end of her life, Mary tried to 
establish some measure of respectabil- 
ity for the sake of her sole surviving son, 
Percy, but she never escaped her scan- 
dalous association with the League of 
Incest. Though she continued to make 
a modest living as a writer, her finan- 
cial situation would always be fraught 
and she never again had the artistic or 
popular success of Frankenstein. Her 
later years were dogged by headaches 
and bouts of paralysis—symptoms of 
the brain tumor that probably led to 
her death on February 1, 1851, at age 53. m 
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Universal Pictures turned an old book 
into anew cinematic genre 
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THANKS IN PART TO JACK 
Pierce’s inspired makeup, Boris 
Karloff’s Monster in Frankenstein 
remains one of the most iconic 
cinematic creations of all time. 
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JAMES WHALE’S FRANKENSTEIN 
~_ (1931) had little in common with 
== Thomas Edison's first film version 
of the story, opposite. Instead, 
Whale looked for inspiration 
to such German Expressionist 
films as 1920’s The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari, pictured here. 

The shocking first appearance 

of Whale’s monster has been 
compared to Lon Chaney’s similar 
reveal in 1925’s The Phantom of 
the Opera, below. 





n1931, Universal Pictures released a risky horror film star- 

ring a virtually unknown Hungarian-American actor 

named Bela Lugosi. The studio’s expectations were low, 

but Dracula—based on Bram Stoker’s 1897 Gothic hor- 

ror novel—became a critical favorite and one of the most 

successful films of the year. In Hollywood, this sort of 

hit usually leads to a spate of imitations, but horror was 
an unproven genre at the time. “Producers are not cer- 
tain whether nightmare pictures have a box office pull or 
whether Dracula is just a freak,” Variety reported. 

That’s why Universal Pictures was worried about its 
planned adaptation of Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein. Dracula 
had, after all, been based on a book that was then only 34 
years old, whereas Frankenstein had been first published 
in 1818, used a complicated structure, and was filled with 
archaic language. (The creature spoke in thees and thous.) 
In addition, almost no one read the book anymore, though 
the monster had become a cultural reference point quite 
apart from its original context. 

The first cinematic Frankenstein—a 16-minute silent 
short now considered the first horror film—had been 
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released by Thomas Edison’s studios 
in 1910. Shot in three or four days in 
the Bronx (New York City was then the 
center of the burgeoning movie busi- 
ness), the film tried, in the words of an 
Edison spokesman, to “eliminate all 
actual repulsive situations and to con- 
centrate its endeavors upon the mystic 
and psychological problems that are to 
be found in this weird tale.” 

But now, 20 years later, Universal 
was planning Frankenstein as a 
bona fide thriller, which was partly 
why executives were nervous. “I knew 
that most of the studios in town had 
turned [the story] down,” said the stu- 
dio’s founder, Carl Laemmle. “I don’t 
believe in horror pictures. It’s morbid. 
None of our officers are for it. People 
don’t want that sort of thing.” But Carl’s 
son, known as Junior, pushed for the 
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film and eventually won out—partly 
because the newly minted star Lugosi 
had signed on to play the monster. 

Shelley’s book was in the pub- 
lic domain, but Laemmle Sr. tried to 
cover his legal bases by buying the film 
rights to Frankenstein: An Adventure 
in the Macabre, Peggy Webling’s popu- 
lar 1927 stage play. Though critics had 
called the work “illiterate” and “incon- 
ceivably crude,” it introduced many 
of the changes that came to define the 
story. In the play, for instance, the mon- 
ster is referred to as “Frankenstein,” 
whereas the novel never gives hima 
proper name. The play also eliminated 
Mary’s multiple narratives, which 
wouldn’t have worked in theater—let 
alone in film. 

Most of Webling’s changes were 
retained by James Whale, whom 





WHALE’S FRANKENSTEIN WAS 
hugely influenced by Fritz 
Lang’s 1927 film, Metropolis 
(above)—particularly when 

it came to Frankenstein’s 
literally electric creation 
scene, which owes far more 

to Lang’s masterpiece than 

to Mary Shelley’s novel. The 
golem’s encounter with a child 
in the 1920 silent film The 
Golem (opposite) is reflected 
in Whale’s most notorious 
scene, which shows the 
monster befriending—and then 
haplessly killing—a young girl 
who is picking flowers. 
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Universal hired to direct Frankenstein. 
Though he liked to put on aristocratic 
airs, Whale’s beginnings were nothing 
if not humble. The son of a blast fur- 
nace man in Dudley, England, Whale 
first found employment as a cobbler 
but made so little money he had to sell 
the nails he’d burned out of old soles. 
When World War I broke out, Whale 
enlisted in the army. In August 1917, 
he was taken prisoner on the western 
front in Flanders, Belgium, which is 
where his future career began. In the 
POW camp, he wrote, directed, and 
acted in amateur theatrical produc- 
tions that eventually led to directing a 
virtually unknown Laurence Olivier 
in 1928’s Journey’s End, a play about 
the war. The success of that produc- 


“T thought it would 
be amusing to try 
and make what 
everybody knows as a 
physical impossibility 
seem believable,” 
said Whale. 


++ 


tion led Whale to Broadway, and soon 
Hollywood came calling. 

By the 1930s, Whale had become 
Universal’s number-one director. 
Though he thought Frankenstein was 
a bit of a joke at first, he threw himself 
into the project like the seasoned pro 
he was. “I thought it would be amus- 
ing to try and make what everybody 
knows asa physical impossibility seem 
believable,” he said. “Also it offered fine 
pictorial chances, had two grand char- 
acterizations, and had a subject matter 
that might go anywhere.” 

To establish this believability, 
casting was particularly important— 
starting with Colin Clive (who had per- 
formed in Journey’s End) as Dr. Victor 
Frankenstein. He had “exactly the 
right kind of tenacity to go through 
with anything, together with the kind 
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AFTER UNIVERSAL PICTURES’ 
Dracula (opposite) became an 
unexpected hit in 1931 and 
made a star of Bela Lugosi 
(above), the studio decided 

to make Frankenstein. Though 
finding the right actor to 

play the monster proved a 
challenge, Whale finally settled 
on Karloff, whom the director’s 
partner, David Lewis, had seen 
perform as a convict in the 
play The Criminal Code (left). 
“He was powerful,” Lewis 

said, “and you had to havea 
powerful monster.” 
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OF ALL TIME! 





of romantic quality that makes strong 
men leave civilization to shoot big 
game,” Whale later said. After consid- 
ering Bette Davis, who was rejected for 
her supposed lack of sex appeal, Whale 
chose Mae Clarke (then best known 
for being smacked with a grape- 
fruit by James Cagney in 1931’s Public 
Enemy) to play the doctor’s love inter- 
est, Elizabeth. Not surprisingly, find- 
ing the right actor to play the monster 
was especially difficult. After Lugosi’s 
test screenings proved disappointing, 
Whale searched for a replacement, 
but no one seemed quite right—until 
he found a struggling actor who was 
barely surviving on orange juice and 
raw eggs. 


orn in the London suburb of 

Camberwell in 1887, William Henry 

Pratt changed his name to Boris 

Karloff while acting on the stage in 
Canada. Since theatrical work was hard 
to come by, he took on manual labor to 
make ends meet. He eventually moved 
to Los Angeles, where the motion pic- 
ture industry was taking root. By 1931, 
he had performed in dozens of films 
but despaired of finding mainstream 
success, when a chance encounter in 
the Universal commissary changed his 
career—and life—forever. “Someone 
tapped me on the shoulder and said, 
‘Mr. Whale would like to see you at his 
table,” he recounted. 

Well, that’s Karloff’s version of 
the story. According to James Curtis, 
author of James Whale: A New World of 
Gods and Monsters (1998), a more likely 
scenario came from Whale’s long-term 
companion, David Lewis. In 1930, Lewis 
had seen a play called The Criminal 
Code, which featured Karloff in what 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 


A TITLE CARD FOR THE 1951 
rerelease of Frankenstein 
assures potential ticket buyers 
that the film is “the original 
uncut version.” What terrified 
people in 1931 wasn’t quite 

so effective—or offensive—in 
the year that saw the release of 
Howard Hawks’s horror classic 
The Thing from Another World. 
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CREATED BY JACK PIERCE 
(above, at left), the head 

of Universal’s makeup 
department, Karloff’s makeup 
took nearly four hours to apply, 
meaning that the actor had 

to show up at the studio at 
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four a.m. Having designed Bela 
Lugosi’s look for Dracula, Pierce 
went on to create iconic looks 
for The Mummy (1932) and The 
Wolf Man (1941), but nothing 
he did would equal the effect 

of the Frankenstein monster. 





“The whole outfit weighed 
about 35 pounds,” Pierce said 
ina 1957 tribute to Karloff on 
This Is Your Life, during which he 
presented the actor with one of 
the bolt-like electrodes that had 
been on the creature’s neck. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 

the actor himself would later call the 
“small but showy” role of a convict 
named Galloway. (“I had ugly cropped 
hair and gruesome makeup,” Karloff 
said.) When Whale was struggling to 
find his monster, Lewis remembered 
the actor. “Have you thought of Boris 
Karloff?” he asked. 

“Boris who?” Whale replied. 
Nevertheless, he contacted the 43-year- 
old actor, explained that he was cast- 
ing Frankenstein, and arranged to meet 
him for lunch. When the director told 
Karloff that he wanted him to doa 
screen test for the monster, the actor 
was taken aback. “I was wearing a new 
set of clothes which I’d bought espe- 
cially for the interview,” Curtis quotes 
Karloff as saying, “and I thought I was 
looking rather smart. Monster indeed!” 
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Karloff got the part, of course, but 
Whale’s challenges were hardly over. 
For one thing, he wanted to make the 
film even scarier than planned. “I 
thought it might just as well be as hor- 
rible as possible,” he said. To that end, 
the film’s creature becomes deranged 
because of an abnormal brain—unlike 
the book’s monster, whose homicidal 
impulses are driven by society’s rejec- 
tion. The film also renders him mute, 
as opposed to Mary Shelley’s monster, 
who is extremely articulate. 

Still, Whale wanted the monster 
to have a human side, which is one 
reason why Lugosi was phased out, 
though the actor claimed that he 
walked away from the part because 
it involved no dialogue. “Lugosi was 
basically scary,” Whale told one of the 
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KARLOFF LAY ON A RECLINING 
board between scenes— 
probably to take the heavy 
costume’s weight off his bad 
back (opposite). After filming 
the film’s climax, in which he 
carries Dr. Frankenstein uphill 
to a windmill, the actor had 

to be hospitalized. This page: 
Karloff on the set with Whale 
(center) and cinematographer 
John J. Mescall (right). 7 












film’s writers, adding that “the mon- 
ster... was also scared.” 

Then there was the all-important 
question of the monster’s appearance. 
In Mary Shelley’s novel, the crea- 
ture is described as “Beautiful! Great 
God! His yellow skin scarcely cov- 
ered the work of muscles and arter- 
ies beneath; his hair was of a lustrous 
black and flowing; his teeth of a pearly 
whiteness; but these luxuriances only 
formed amore horrid contrast with his 
watery eyes, that seemed almost of the 
same color as the dun white sockets 
in which they were set, his shriveled 
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“Have you thought 
of Boris Karloff?” 
Whale’s partner 
asked the director, 
who responded: 
“Boris who?” 
patna 


complexion, and straight black lips.” 
Whaleand Universal’s head makeup 
artist, Jack Pierce, started from scratch, 
aiming to make the monster simulta- 
neously frightening and pitiful. For 
inspiration, Pierce spent three months 
studying “anatomy, surgery, medicine, 
criminal history, criminology, ancient 
and modern burial customs, and elec- 
trodynamics,” he said. In the process, 
he learned that a surgeon can remove 
a brain from a skull in six ways. “I fig- 
ured that Frankenstein, who was a 
scientist but no practicing surgeon, 
would take the simplest surgical way,” 
he added. “He would cut the top of the 


COLIN CLIVE AS DR. VICTOR 
Frankenstein and Dwight Frye 
as his assistant, Fritz, prepare 
to shock their patient into 

life in Frankenstein’s pivotal 
scene. The set was filled with 
Tesla coils, spare parts, and 
assorted junk that flashed with 
sparks supposedly generated 
by lightning. 
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FRANKENSTEIN’S MOST 
notorious episode shows the 
Monster playfully murdering a 
little girl (Marilyn Harris) while 
picking flowers, above. It was 
frequently censored—along with 
other questionable episodes. 
Censors in Kansas City, Missouri, 
demanded 32 cuts, and some 
scenes that had appeared in the 
original version were cut from 

its 1937 rerelease, resulting in 
multiple bowdlerized versions 

of the movie. It wasn’t until 1985 
that a wholly restored version 

of the original was released, 
though censored versions are still 
sometimes shown on TV. Opposite: 
The Monster on the move. 


skull off straight across like a potlid, 
hinge it, pop the brain in, and then 
clamp it on tight. That is the reason I 
decided to make the Monster’s head 
square and flat like a shoe box and dig 
that big scar across his forehead with 
the metal clamps holding it together.” 

Pierce also put electrodes on the 
actor’s neck and coated Karloff’s skin 
with cheesecloth, putty, and bluish- 
green makeup, which photographed 
as deathly grey in black-and-white. 
Karloff himself contributed to the 
creature’s look. “We found the eyes 
were too bright, seemed too under- 
standing, where dumb bewilderment 
was so essential,” he said. “So I waxed 
my eyes to make them heavy, half- 
seeing.” He also removed a bridge of 





molars to create the monster’s sunken 
cheeks, which were accentuated even 
further with makeup. 

Worried that the actor’s frame was 
too slight, Whale gave him a heavy 
coat, padding, and 11-pound boots to 
help create the Monster’s lumber- 
ing movements. (Karloff paid a price 
for this, as the weight exacerbated his 
chronic back problems.) 

To create the distinctive look of 
the film itself, Whale found inspira- 
tion in the likes of 1920’s The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari and The Golem and 
1927’s Metropolis—all masterpieces 
of German Expressionism, a move- 
ment that favored highly stylized, 
often dreamlike visuals over flat 
realism. “There had been Gothic/ 
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Expressionist pictures in Hollywood 
before—Rex Ingram’s The Magician, 
for instance, which I’m sure Whale 
saw,” the noted film scholar Scott 
Eyman tells LIFE. “But nobody had 
done it quite so artfully.” 

Working with a 30-day schedule 
and a budget of $262,000, Whale began 
filming on August 24, 1931. The shoot 
was easy enough for Karloff—until the 
tenth day, when he was first put into 
full monster regalia. “I spent three and 
a half hours in the makeup chair get- 
ting ready for the day’s work,” the actor 
later said. “The makeup itself was quite 


ef 


“We found the eyes 
were too bright, 
seemed too 
understanding, 
where dumb 
bewilderment was so 
essential,” said Karloff 
of the monster. 


painful, particularly the putty on my 
eyes. There were days when I thought 
I would never be able to hold out until 
the end of the day.” 

Since the process was so time-con- 
suming, the actor had to arrive at the 
studio at four a.m. “Fueled by tea and 
cigarettes, he was on the set, padded 
and in costume, by nine o'clock, and was 
often at work until six in the evening,” 
Curtis wrote. “It took another two hours 
topry the stuff off—using a highly flam- 
mable solvent called acetone—leaving 
only enough time for arubdown anda 
light dinner before going to bed.” 


THE MONSTER MENACES HIS 
creator’s love, Elizabeth 

(Mae Clarke). Compare her 
pose here to the one taken by 
the woman in Henry Fuseli’s 
painting The Nightmare (which 
was probably an influence on 
Mary Shelley’s book), shown 
on page 14. 
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A CROWD WAITED TO SEE 
) Frankenstein in 1931 (this page). 
ois Opposite: The movie played at 
New York City’s Rialto Theater on 
a double bill with Dracula in 1940. 
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FRANKENSTEIN AND! 
DRACULA TOGETHER! 


\, HORROR SHOW OF THE AGE. 


For Whale, the famous creation 
scene (“It’s alive!”) was the key to the 
film’s success, but once again there was 
little to go on when it came to inspi- 
ration. Webling’s play had avoided the 
scene entirely, and the novel was vague 
about the details. “It was on a dreary 
night of November that I beheld the 
accomplishment of my toils,” Mary 
Shelley wrote, as Victor Frankenstein, 
in the first words she penned at Lake 
Geneva. “With an anxiety that almost 
amounted to agony, I collected the 
instruments of life around me, that I 
might infuse a spark of being into the 
lifeless thing that lay at my feet. It was 
already one in the morning; the rain 
pattered dismally against the panes, 
and my candle was nearly burnt out, 





when, by the glimmer of the half-extin- 
guished light, I saw the dull yellow eye 
of the creature open; it breathed hard, 
and a convulsive motion agitated its 
limbs.” (This description, according 
to Leslie S. Klinger, editor of The New 
Annotated Frankenstein, “matches 
exactly the experience of profes- 
sor Giovanni Aldini, who attempted 
to revive a hanged man by applying 
electricity.”) 

Inspired by the laboratory scenes 
in Metropolis, the scene took five days 
to film, but an even more effective epi- 
sode—the Monster’s first entrance— 
was far simpler. Whale cannily built 
suspense by delaying the crucial 
moment until halfway through the 
film. “The monster backs into the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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WHAT HATH FRANKENSTEIN 
wrought? The success of Whale’s film 
led to a horror-movie boom. Many of 
these films featured Karloff, who soon 
found himself typecast in the genre. 
Though he eventually cut ties with 


y. 
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Universal after performing ina film that 
he called “a monster clambake,” he 
remained grateful for the role that had 
brought him such success. “God bless 
the old boy,” he once said. “Without 
him, | would have been nowhere.” 
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MARY SHELLEY (ELSA 
Lanchester), Lord Byron (Gavin 
Gordon), Percy Bysshe Shelley 
(Douglas Walton), and Minnie 
(Una O’Connor) at Villa Diodati 
in the prologue to Whale’s 
Bride of Frankenstein (1935), 
which fictionalizes the events 
that inspired Mary’s classic 
novel (above). Opposite: A 
poster for the film highlights 
Lanchester as the titular bride. 
The makeup on her face alone 
took three hours to apply, 
according to the actress. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 
room, then turns around, with Whale 
cutting closer and closer,” says Eyman. 
“It’s not a makeup anybody imagined, 
but it’s not a face you ever forget.” (Six 
years earlier, in 1925, a similar effect 
was created by the revelation of Lon 
Chaney’s face in The Phantom of the 
Opera, which had terrified audiences.) 

Filming finished on October 3—five 
days past schedule and $30,000 over 
budget. It was too late to back out now, 
but Universal executives remained 
nervous. Had Dracula been a fluke? 
Would audiences find Frankenstein 
too frightening or—worse—funny? 
To minimize potential bad public- 
ity, the first screening was held in 
Santa Barbara, away from the prying 
eyes of the press. 

In the opening credits, Karloff was 
billed only as “?” (He wasn’t even 





invited to the premiere, since he was 
“an unimportant freelance actor,” 
he later said.) During the first scene, 
which showed a graveyard funeral 
procession, “You could hear the whole 
audience gasp,” Lewis told Curtis. 
As the film progressed, the audi- 
ence became increasingly unsettled. 
“People got up, walked out, came back 
in, walked out again,” he continued. 
“It was an alarming thing.” When the 
film ended, there was no applause— 
just stunned silence. 

Even more worried than before, 
Universal considered cutting some 
of the more disturbing scenes—until 
Eddie Montagne, a studio director, 
reassured everyone. Recognizing that 
the audience’s reaction indicated 
that they had been truly gripped, he 
exclaimed, “You’ve got the hit of all 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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ERNEST THESIGER 

(Dr. Pretorious), Clive (Henry 
Frankenstein), Karloff (the 
Monster), and Lanchester 

(the Monster's Mate) take a 
break for tea (above). Though 
Lanchester is clearly capable of 
sipping tea here, she reportedly 
needed to be fed by her dresser 
because of her bandaged 
hands. Left: Whale gives Karloff 
a touch-up as Pierce (center) 
looks on. In the film, Karloff’s 
Monster speaks for the first 
time, whereas his bride can 
manage only a hiss, which was 
reportedly inspired by the 
sounds the actress had heard 
swans making in London’s 
Regent Park. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 617 
time 
censor didn’t demand cuts, though a 
few states made their own. Some of 
Frankenstein’s more troubling ele- 
ments included the still-shocking 
scene in which the hapless Monster 
drowns a young girl, and “blasphe- 
mous” dialogue. (“Now I know what 
it’s like to be God!” Victor exults.) 
Montagne’s prediction proved cor- 
rect. When Frankenstein was released 
in November 1931, the film became an 


!? 


overnight phenomenon; the New York | 


Times called it one of the best pictures 
of the year; it went on to gross $12 mil- 
lion—even more than Dracula had 
earlier that year. “Looks like a Dracula 
plus, touching a new peak in horror 


Frankenstein 
became an overnight 
phenomenon; the 
New York Times 
called it one of the best 
pictures of the year; 
and it went on to gross 
$12 million. 


plays,” Variety wrote. “It took nerve 
for U to do this one.” 

The success of Frankenstein made 
it clear that audiences had a taste for 
terror, so Universal began churning 
out the creature features that would 
largely define the studio in the 1930s. 
After 1932’s The Mummy (also starring 
Karloff), the studio released a trilogy 
of films based on Edgar Allan Poe 
tales, two of which paired Karloff with 
Lugosi, followed by Dracula’s Daughter 


Surprisingly, even the federal | 





(1936), The Invisible Man (1933), and | 


Werewolf of London (1935), the first 
mainstream film about lycanthropy. 
The best of the bunch is arguably 
1935's Bride of Frankenstein, which adds 
knowing wit to the original’s horror. 
It’s even slightly meta, opening as it 
does with a prologue depicting Mary 
Godwin, Percy Shelley, and Lord Byron 
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JAMES WHALE WAS SO 
determined to cast Australian- 
ele) ga-(eike) OM mm al-te lel (-8- lw siele(- 
of Frankenstein’s blind hermit 
(shown here playing the fiddle 
as the Monster looks on) that 
aC=MJaleimeley i iamelacleltrad(oleMigelia| 
February 19 to March 1, 1935, 
while waiting for Heggie to 
complete another film 
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THE MONSTER MEETS HIS 
match in Bride of Frankenstein. 
“An audience needs something 
stronger than a pretty little 
love story,” Lanchester (as 
Mary Shelley) says in the film. 
“So, why shouldn’t | write of 
monsters?” 
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| at Lake Geneva. “I’ve always thought 


the film verges on a kind of precious 
high camp, but the last 10 minutes sud- 
denly shift to something approaching 
epic tragedy,” Eyman tells LIFE. “It’s 
much stronger than the ending of the 
original. And when the bride hisses! It 
makes my blood run cold.” 

By 1936, the horror cycle that 
Universal had single-handedly set in 
motion was over—the result of “sat- 
uration,” Eyman says. With so many 
mediocre monster movies flooding the 
market, it looked like Frankenstein’s 
monster had finally died—at the box 
office, at least. 


ete 


“The last 10 


minutes suddenly 

shift to something 

approaching epic 
tragedy,’ critic 


Scott Lyman says 


of Bride. “And when 
the bride hisses! 
It makes my blood 
run cold.” 


The same year that horror tanked, 
Whale directed a very different kind 
of film—the successful musical 
Show Boat—but after the jobs dried 
up in the 1940s he descended into 
despondency and ill-health. In 1957, 
the 67-year-old director was found 
drowned in his Los Angeles swim- 
ming pool. Though his death was ini- 
tially ruled accidental, in 1987 Lewis 
revealed that Whale had killed himself. 
“The future is just old age and illness 
and pain,” he had written in a suicide 
note. “Goodbye and thank you for all 
your love.” 

In an odd bit of timing, just one 
month before the director’s death, a 
British film brought the monster’s 
legend back to life again—in glorious, 
bloody color. = 
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WHO WON'T DIE 


The imperishable Frankenstein found new life 
in sitcoms, musicals—even a classic comedy 
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YVONNE DE CARLO AND FRED 
Gwynne as Lily and Herman 
Munster in The Munsters, a 

hit sitcom about a family of 
friendly monsters that ran in the 
1960s on CBS. Areboot is being 
ro (=\V(=1 fo) of=Ye Bm | = OM 
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y the mid-1950s, Britain’s Hammer Films had been in busi- 
ness for about two decades, but it had never enjoyed much 
success, routinely producing such forgettable B movies as 
Dick Barton Strikes Back and Dr. Morelle—The Case of the 
Missing Heiress. Now it faced its most serious obstacle yet: 
television. For the first time, entertainment was readily 
available in people’s living rooms—for free, no less. How 
could Hammer compete? 

The British Board of Film Classification had recently intro- 
duced an X rating, which barred anyone under the age of 16 
from seeing the films with that rating. Unlike the X in the 
United States, the British designation did not signify explicit 
sex but rather any content deemed too extreme for young audi- 
ences. Most studios considered the rating box office poison 
and went out of their way to avoid it, but Hammer thought 
they could use it to their advantage. No one could see X-rated 
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CHRISTOPHER LEE AS THE 
Creature in Hammer Films’ 

The Curse of Frankenstein (this 
page), which gave the classic 

i Kola: wel(orerehVaulelet-ii-tela| 
color, no less—in 1957. The 

film also starred Peter Cushing 
(opposite, top) as a particularly 
venal Victor Frankenstein, 

who is shown meeting his 
creation (opposite, below). 
Considered the most influential 
post-World War II British 
lace mill Cex miileleemurl ag 
Shelley’s story with explicit 

Vite) (=ValeC=B-lalem el-lal(-1ex-Bx-) IAA 
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content on TV, after all—and what 
did the studio have to lose, any- 
way? In 1955, Hammer released The 
Ouatermass Xperiment, a lurid big- 
screen version of The Quatermass 
Experiment, a popular BBC science 
fiction/horror series. (Hammer even 
changed the title’s spelling to empha- 
size the X rating.) The film’s success 
led to two popular sequels. 

Clearly Hammer had struck a par- 
ticularly grisly vein of gold (not to 
mention blood), which the studio 
continued to mine in 1957’s ground- 
breaking The Curse of Frankenstein. 
Directed by veteran Terrence Fisher, 
the film launched two horror icons: 


—~+-ale-+-— 


‘Among the half 
dozen most repulsive 
films I have ever 
encountered,” 
one critic said of 
Hammer Films’ wildly 
successful Curse of 
Frankenstein. 


iene: 


Peter Cushing (Victor Frankenstein) 
and Christopher Lee (the Creature). 
It differed from its 1931 predecessor in 
almost every respect—partly because 
Universal had threatened to sue if 
Hammer used any elements from its 
classic. But the new approach was an 
aesthetic as well as a legal decision. 
“Tf one is going to make this film,” said 
Fisher, “I think one has got to start from 
a personal concept and what you your- 
self think.” 

For starters, The Curse of 
Frankenstein was shot in color (a rar- 
ity for horror at the time), with the 
emphasis on red—blood red, of course. 
In addition, Cushing’s creepily unscru- 
pulous doctor becomes the story’s real 
monster—morally, if nothing else— 
while Lee’s creature is, according to 
Fisher, “a wandering forlorn minstrel 
of monstrosity.” The finished product 
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1974’S FRANKENSTEIN AND 

the Monster from Hell (above, 
with, from left, Shane Briant 
and Cushing) was the last of 
the many sequels to The Curse 
of Frankenstein (opposite). 
Ranging from the excellent to 
the execrable, they included 
the likes of 1967’s Frankenstein 
Created Woman (left), featuring 
Susan Denberg and Cushing. 
Hammer added other classic 
horror icons to its repertoire— 
including Dracula, the Mummy, 
the Werewolf, and the Phantom 
of the Opera—and in the 
process helped revitalize the 
postwar British film industry. 
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was “among the half dozen most repul- 
sive films I have ever encountered,” 
in the assessment of a critic from the 
U.K’s Observer. But audiences loved 
it. The Curse of Frankenstein broke 
British box office records, establishing 
Hammer asa major studio and turning 
Cushing and Lee into bona fide stars. 
Hammer continued to enjoy suc- 
cess—until the late 1960s, when criti- 
cally acclaimed hits such as Bonnie 
and Clyde and The Wild Bunch made 
cinematic violence mainstream, 
diluting the elements that had dif- 
ferentiated Hammer from its com- 
petition. Struggling to find a role in 
the changing marketplace, Hammer 


+++ 
Struggling to find a 
role in the changing 
marketplace, 
Hammer Films 
began churning 
out increasingly 
forgettable 
productions. 


began churning out increasingly for- 
gettable productions. (After Alfred 
Hitchcock’s 1960 Psycho became a hit, 
for instance, the studio released the 
likes of Paranoiac, Maniac, Nightmare, 
Hysteria, and Fanatic.) 

Hammer’s final Frankenstein 
film (following such notables as 
Frankenstein Created Woman and 
Frankenstein Must Be Destroyed) was 
1974’s Frankenstein and the Monster 
from Hell, starring Cushing in his 
last turn as the doctor, and featur- 
ing the bodybuilder David Prowse 
as the monster. (Three years later, 
Hammer fan George Lucas cast both 
men in Star Wars, with Cushing play- 
ing Grand Moff Tarkin and Prowse 
embodying Darth Vader. Lucas even- 
tually cast Lee in 2002’s Star Wars: 
Episode IT and 2005's Episode III.) The 
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“THEY CAN’T POSSIBLY ASK 
for asequel now!” one of the 
screenwriters of The Curse 
of Frankenstein thought 
when that film ended with 
Dr. Frankenstein being led to the 
guillotine. “But they did, and we 
_ had to devise a way for him to 
» escape the blade.” His solution? 
“Oh; we sew his head back on 
again!” The result was 1958’s 
The Revenge of Frartkensteindthis 
page), the first of many sequels 
that finally ended with 1974’s 
Frankenstein and the Monster 
fromHell (opposite, bottom). 
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MARC WANAMAKER/BISON ARCHIVES 


“| HAVE THIS IDEA THAT THERE 
could be another Frankenstein,” 
actor Gene Wilder told his friend 
Mel Brooks. “Not another!” the 
director replied. “We’ve had 

the son of, the cousin of, the 
brother-in-law. We don’t need 
another Frankenstein.” And yet 
we got it in Young Frankenstein 
(opposite), a 1974 comedy 
directed by Brooks, above at 
left, shown lunching with (left to 
right) Peter Boyle (the Monster), 
Teri Garr (Inga), Wilder (Dr. 
Frederick Frankenstein), and 
Cloris Leachman (Frau Bliicher). 
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film would prove to be Fisher’s swan 
song. As such, it was “an epitaph for 
Hammer horror itself,” as one critic 
noted. Hammer’s final film was its ill- 
advised 1979 remake of Hitchcock’s The 
Lady Vanishes. 

That studio aside, Mary Shelley’s 
novel continues, 200 years after pub- 
lication, to inspire remakes, sequels, 
riffs, and parodies. It has been 
reflected in books, stage plays, and 
even breakfast cereal (Franken Berry 
was launched in the early 1970s). 
But Frankenstein’s legacy remains 
largely cinematic. Most of the films 
that Shelley’s novel has inspired are 
forgettable at best (there have been 
blaxploitation Frankensteins, sexploi- 
tation Frankensteins, action-adven- 
ture Frankensteins, and sci-fi/horror 
hybrid Frankensteins), but a handful 


brought provocative new perspectives 
to the tale. 

A visually poetic critique of Spain 
under dictator Francisco Franco, 
1973's Spirit of the Beehive focuses on 
a lonely girl’s obsession with Whale’s 
Frankenstein, which the Spanish fas- 
cists promoted as propaganda, equat- 
ing the monster with the evils of 
“atheistic” socialism. Seeing the film 
in a far more humanistic and personal 
light, the girl becomes obsessed with 
the scene in which the monster throws 
the child into the lake. “Why did he kill 
the girl,” she asks, “and why did they 
kill him after that?” 

Starring Robert De Niro as the 
monster, Kenneth Branagh’s Mary 
Shelley’s Frankenstein (1994) suppos- 
edly returned to the novel for inspi- 
ration, though it wasn’t as faithful 
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BROOKS SETS UP A SHOT WITH 
Boyle as the Monster during the 
filming of Young Frankenstein. 
Some of the sets and props 
from 1931’s Frankenstein were 
used in the comedy, which 
helped create its authentic aura. 
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as its title might suggest. Less literal 
adaptations include James Cameron’s 
Terminator series and the Alien 
saga. “The Alien movies’ debt to 
Frankenstein only became truly evi- 
dent in Alien: Covenant,” Klinger 
says, “although we could finally see 
the direction it was heading in [Alien 
prequel] Prometheus—note the title!” 
Like the golem of Jewish folklore and 
as in Goethe’s poem “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice,” the resurrections in 
Stephen King’s Pet Sematary (the 1983 
novel was followed by a film six years 
later) are supernatural rather than 
scientific, but its main character can’t 
resist the very human compulsion to 
bring loved ones back from the dead, 
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“It was the 
scariest thing I saw 
in my life,” 
Mel Brooks said 
of Frankenstein, 
which he saw when 
he was five. 
Sa ie oa Sa 


with predictably harrowing results. 

Three films have dealt with the 
events that inspired Mary Shelley’s 
novel: 1986’s Gothic introduced a 
seance, spirit possession, and height- 
ened sexuality to the story, while 1988's 
Haunted Summer and Rowing with the 
Wind took more realistic, if not mark- 
edly more effective, approaches. The 
writer’s own life was reflected in the 
2018 film Mary Shelley, which dealt 
with the difficulties she had to con- 
front as a female artist in a male-dom- 
inated world. 

Surprisingly enough, the best of the 
modern Frankenstein films isa comedy 
that nevertheless remained scrupu- 
lously faithful to Whale’s vision—per- 
haps because its director had been so 
stirred by the classic as a child. “It was 
the scariest thing I saw in my life,’ Mel 
Brooks later said. 
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n 1931, Melvin Kaminsky was five 

years old and probably too young to 

see Frankenstein. But his widowed 

mother was raising four boys on 
her own in Williamsburg, Brooklyn. 
Needing the break, she encouraged 
him to go, which was fine with movie- 
loving Melvin, who later changed his 
last name to Brooks. “At the local movie 
theater I could go anywhere—Arabia, 
the West, Transylvania,” he later wrote. 
“Nothing nourished our dreams like 
the movies.” Not to mention his night- 
mares: Seeing Frankenstein scared 
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Melvin so much that he insisted on 
sleeping with the window closed— 
even in the summer heat. “If you leave 
the window open,” he told his mother, 
“Frankenstein will come and eat me.” 
This memory helped inspire the 
making of Brooks’s Young Frankenstein 
four decades later—“when I was finally 
a little less scared,” the director said. It 
all started in the early 1970s, when the 
actor Gene Wilder was vacationing 
in the Hamptons, a group of seaside 
communities on Long Island, New 
York. Inspired by an idea for a movie, 


he began jotting notes on a yellow legal 
pad after lunch one day. “At the top of 
the page, I wrote, Young Frankenstein,” 
he stated in his 2005 memoir, Kiss Me 
Like a Stranger, “and then wrote two 
pages of what might happen to me if 
I were the great grandson of Beaufort 
von Frankenstein and was called to 
Transylvania because I had just inher- 
ited the Frankenstein estate.” 

Wilder wasn’t sure why he’d used 
the word young, though it may have 
stemmed from his memories of hav- 
ing seen the 1940 Mickey Rooney movie 








WILDER AND BOYLE IN THE 
famous creation scene (above). 
“Nobody can go from Ato Z 

in one scene like Gene does,” 
Brooks later said of the actor, 
who was characteristically 
sweet and unhinged by turns. 
Frankenstein’s assistant, Igor, 
was played by Marty Feldman 
(above, right). 
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Young Tom Edison. It might also have 
been inspired by Young Winston, a1972 
film starring Anne Bancroft, the wife 
of Mel Brooks, the director and come- 
dian who had been Wilder’s friend and 
collaborator for nearly a decade. That 
night, Wilder called Brooks and told 
him his idea. The director was hardly 
encouraging. “Cute,” he said. 

The two men had first met back- 
stage at Broadway’s Martin Beck 
Theatre during a production of 
Bertolt Brecht’s Mother Courage and 
Her Children in 1963. Wilder played 


the Chaplain alongside the show’s 
star, Bancroft, who was dating Brooks 
at the time. Though Brecht had writ- 
ten the play in response to Germany’s 
invasion of Poland in 1939—about 
as serious a theme as you can imag- 
ine—Wilder’s performance kept get- 
ting laughs. “Why are they laughing 
at me?” he asked Brooks, who was vis- 
iting Bancroft backstage. 

“Look in the mirror!” Brooks 
responded. “The chaplain is just blessed 
by God. He’s funny. Don’t fight it. Just 
be sincere. And always be amazed by 
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the fact that they’re laughing at you. | 


It'll be good for your career.” 

A former nightclub comic and 
writer for Sid Caesar’s 1950s ground- 
breaking television show, Your Show 
of Shows, Brooks was then best known 
as the 2,000 Year Old Man, a comic 
part he played opposite straight man 
Carl Reiner. But Brooks really wanted 
to be a director, and over a series of din- 
ners he told Wilder about his idea fora 
film called Springtime for Hitler. “Td tell 
him about this character Leo Bloom,” 
Brooks wrote. “He’s silly, he’s angelic, 
he’s the most brilliant accountant who 
ever lived. But as a human being he’s 
lost, he doesn’t know how to behave. 
He’s never been kissed.” 

“T could play that,’ Wilder said, 
though privately he thought the film 
had little chance of being made—his 
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friend was, after all, an unproven 
director. But Brooks eventually found 
financing for the film, which became 
1967's The Producers, starring Wilder 
as Bloom. The film won Brooks a Best 
Screenplay Oscar but made very little 
money. In 1970, the director followed it 
up with The Twelve Chairs, which was 
appreciated by critics but bombed at 
the box office. Now Brooks’s career was 
at an impasse. “To the studios, I was just 
an interesting guy to meet for lunch,” 
he later wrote. 

Flash forward to the Hamptons, 
where Wilder was still toying with his 
Frankenstein idea when Mike Medavoy, 
his Hollywood agent, called to suggest 
that he make a film with British comic 
Marty Feldman and the actor Peter 
Boyle. Why? Medavoy represented 
both of them, which Wilder initially 
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dismissed as a crass reason for collab- 
oration. Still, he had been impressed 
by Feldman’s 1971 TV show The Marty 
Feldman Comedy Machine, so that night 
he wrote ascene with Feldman in mind 
as Igor (pronounced “eye-gore”). He 
sent it to Medavoy, who called afew days 
later. “I think I can sell this,” he said. 
“How about Mel Brooks directing?” 
Yowre whistling Dixie, Wilder 
thought, knowing that Brooks only 
directed his own material. At the 
time, the director was working on a 
script called Tex X, which would later 
be called Black Bart and Purple Sage 
before becoming Blazing Saddles. That 
film’s success was anything but cer- 
tain at the time, of course, so Brooks 
listened to Medavoy’s idea—and then 
called Wilder. “What are you getting 


| meinto?” he asked. 
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THE MONSTER (BOYLE) AND 

Dr. Frankenstein’s fiancée, 
Elizabeth (Madeline Kahn), enjoy 
a postcoital smoke (opposite). 

“I gave everybody in the crew 

a white handkerchief,” Brooks 
recently recalled. “I said, ‘When 


you feel like laughing, put this in 
your mouth, Every once in a while, 
I’d turn around and see a sea of 
white handkerchiefs, and | said, 

‘Il gota hit.” Above: In perhaps 
the film’s most memorable scene, 
Dr. Frankenstein and his creation 
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perform Irving Berlin’s “Puttin’ 
on the Ritz.” “His acting, his 
loungewear, his perfect 
mustache, and his beautiful 
shiny hair all evoked the style 

of a 1930s matinee idol,” Brooks 
said of Wilder. 
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“Mel had spent two years working 
on The Producers, for which he received 
the total sum of $50,000,” Wilder wrote. 
“Then he spent two years working on 
The Twelve Chairs, for which he also 
received a total sum of $50,000. Both 
films failed at the box office. If either 
one of those films had been a commer- 
cial success, I don’t believe Mel would 
have said yes to Young Frankenstein. 


| Munster (Fred Gwynne) were takeoffs 


on Frankenstein’s creature. 

More recently, 1985’s Weird Science 
involved two teenage boys who are 
inspired by Bride of Frankenstein 
to create “the perfect woman”; 
Frankenhooker (1990) dealt with a 
man who tries to resurrect his dead 
girlfriend using the body parts of 
prostitutes; and Tim Burton’s 2012 


Frankenweenie (based on his 1984 
short) tells the story of a boy who 
reanimates his dead dog. 

But Brooks and Wilder’s parody 
stands out from the rest—thanks in 
large part to its fidelity to the source 
material. “We talked about being very 
faithful to the tempo and look of James 
Whale’s marvelous films,” Brooks 
wrote. “The thing about satire is that 
everything surrounding the comedy 
has to be real.” 

Young Frankenstein’s “realness” 
began with Brooks’s use of black- 
and-white German Agfa film stock, 
which gave the film a visual richness 
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FRANKENSTEIN’S SURVIVAL INTO Lucky me! Lucky Mel! 


the modern age is reflected 

in the likes of comic books 
(opposite and above, left) and 
lurid pulp paperbacks (above, 
right)—not to mention in movies, 
books, plays, TV shows...even 
a breakfast cereal. “To create 

a coarse universal figure like 
Tarzan is in some ways more of 
an accomplishment than the 
novels of Henry James,” the 
novelist and critic John Updike 
once said. Like Tarzan, Sherlock 
Holmes, Dracula, and a handful 
of others, Frankenstein’s monster 
exists outside the context of the 
original source. In other words, 
Shelley created not so mucha 
character as an enduring myth. 


omedy versions of the 

Frankenstein saga were hardly 

new, of course. Abbott and Costello 

Meet Frankenstein (1948) was only 
one of many comic riffs on the story 
that became increasingly silly as the 
franchise first waned. (Surprisingly, 
Hammer’s gruesome The Curse of 
Frankenstein was initially planned as a 
horror-comedy.) In the 1960s, TV got on 
board with ABC’s The Addams Family 
and CBS’s The Munsters; both the 
Addamses’ butler, Lurch (Ted Cassidy), 
and Munster patriarch Herman 
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center), in ABC’S 1960s sitcom 
The Addams Family owed much 


to Boris Karloff’s Monster. 
WEEE Limeltierlaletrellimalelit-le(-mxe 


THE BUTLER LURCH, PLAYED 
by Ted Cassidy (this page, top 
oye) oXoS-Ti X= Sm MateMcoler-1M eke)iaime) maal=) 
CBS sitcom The Munsters, Fred 
Gwynne’s Herman Munster 
Karloff’s creation. 
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and depth, while transitions between | 


scenes were often handled using 1930s- 
era devices such as “wipes” and “irises.” 
Verisimilitude was also enhanced by 
the equipment in the laboratory scene, 
which came from the 1931 film (the man 
who created the original props still 
had them in his garage). Even John 
Mortris’s score—by turns melodramatic 
and melancholy—avoided the wacka- 
wacka soundtrack of many comedies. 
“You have to really know a genre to 
make fun of it,’ Brooks wrote, “and to 
really know it, you have to love it.” 





While the director plugged away 
on Blazing Saddles, Wilder kept writ- 
ing—although he was unexpectedly 
interrupted when Gig Young, whom 
Brooks had cast in Blazing Saddles as 
the Waco Kid, proved unable to work. 
The Waco Kid was an over-the-hill 
alcoholic—and Young himself strug- 
gled with alcoholism. “On the first day 
of shooting... we hung him upside 
down in the jail cell, and green stuff 
started spewing out of his mouth,” 
Brooks said. After rushing the actor 


| to the hospital, Brooks called Wilder 


| in despair. It turned out that Wilder 


had already memorized the character’s 
lines and was ready to begin filming. 
He turned out to be perfect in the part, 
and Blazing Saddles went on to become 
one of 1974’s most successful movies. 
During the shoot, the two men kept 
working on the script for what Brooks 
began calling Young Frank. “Little by 
little, every night, Gene and I met at 
his bungalow at the Bel Air Hotel,” 
Brooks has said. “And step-by-step, ever 
so cautiously, we proceeded on a dark 
narrow twisting path to the eventual 
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Wej: BENDING MUSICAL, 
1975’s The Rocky Horror Picture 
Show features Tim Curry as 
Dr. Frank N. Furter, who brings 
to life Rocky Horror, a beefcake 
version of Frankenstein’s monster. 
Here, Curry (center) is assisted 
by Patricia Quinn as Magenta 
(left) and Little Nell as Columbia. 
Opposite top to bottom: Frank 
rots Kol =H olel QMO -1h-1 am a llaluiceleyep) 
and Janet Weiss (Susan Sarandon) 
trying an experiment of their own; 
WiEYe (vale By ele) ae Br-liliit-lame (om 
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screenplay in which good sense and 
caution are thrown out the window 
and madness ensues.” 

For those who haven’t seen the 
film (and why haven’t you?), it fea- 
tures Wilder as Victor Frankenstein’s 
American grandson, Dr. Frederick 
Frankenstein (pronounced “fron-ken- 
steen”), who has tried to distance him- 
self from his infamous forebear. (“My 
erandfather’s work was doo-doo!”) 
When he learns that he has inherited 
the man’s castle, however, he travels 
to Transylvania, where he becomes 
steadily obsessed with the idea that 
he himself could reanimate dead tis- 
sue, leading to yet another deranged 
monster. 

Throughout the writing process, 
Brooks emphasized his trademark 
borscht-belt humor, while Wilder 
constantly argued for realism. (“I don’t 
want this to be Blazing Frankenstein,” 


Wilder said, and Brooks countered: “I 
don’t want this to be an art film that 
only 14 people see.”) But the tables were 
turned during an argument about the 
scene in which Wilder and Peter Boyle 
(as the Monster) perform “Puttin’ on 
the Ritz” by Irving Berlin. “I told Gene 
it was a great idea, it was funny, but it 
was too far outside of our salute to the 
black-and-white classics,” Brooks said. 
“We could go as far as the zipper in the 
creature’s neck, but we didn’t want to 
be too ridiculous.” The director finally 
agreed to film the scene, which proved 
to bea highlight of the film. “It took the 
movie to another level—our level,” he 
said. “That’s what audiences were pay- 
ing for. They weren't paying for a true 
artistic resemblance to James Whale’s 
movies. They wanted to laugh.” 

After the script was finished, the 
filmmakers faced resistance from exec- 
utives at Columbia Pictures, which was 
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. IN 2004’S VAN HELSING, THE 

title character (Hugh Jackman) 
tracks down monsters— 

Harel tUrelfatem a e-lal abies ey 

shown here, played by Shuler 
Hensley—in an homage to 
Universal’s classic creature 
features. Other iterations of the 
story Tate [Ure (-M Qe) o) oles x-Wm Ke) omne 
bottom) 1986’s Gothic, starring 
Natasha Richardson as Mary 

ay; 1994’s Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, with Kenneth 

Te Vab-lelab- em aal-Ke(olenelar-laleMcelel-lai 
De Niro as the monster; and 
Showtime’s Penny Dreadful, with 
Rory Kinnear as the monster and 
Harry Treadaway as Frankenstein. 
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originally slated to finance and distrib- 
ute the film. “The meeting was fine,” 
Brooks wrote. “They loved the script. 
They loved the idea. They wanted us to 
make it. We love you, you love us, blah 
blah blah. On the way out, I shouted, 
‘Oh, by the way, we’re going to make it 
in black and white’ Then we shut the 
door. A thundering herd of Jews fol- 
lowed us down the hall from the meet- 
ing room. They were screaming ‘no, no, 
wait, come back! No black and white! 
Peru just got color!” 

Afterjumping to Twentieth Century 
Fox, Brooks and Wilder began the 
casting process. For starters, Wilder 
insisted that Brooks, who had hammed 


—rejee— 
Almost 90 years after 
Universal unleashed 
Frankenstein, 
it has created a 
“Dark Universe” 
franchise to unite a 
series of classic 
monster movie 


remakes. 


his way through Blazing Saddles, not 
perform in the film. “You have a way of 
breaking the fourth wall, whether you 
want to or not,” Wilder told the direc- 
tor. “I don’t want too much to be, you 
know, a wink at the audience.” 

Brooks agreed, and this guiding 
idea informed the casting of the other 
actors—most of whom were relatively 








unknown. It was Marty Feldman’s first | 


Hollywood movie, for one thing, Cloris 
Leachman, who played Frau Blticher 
(based on the sinister Mrs. Danvers in 


Alfred Hitchcock’s 1940 film Rebecca) | 


was then best known for playing 
the acerbic Phyllis on The Mary 
Tyler Moore Show. Madeline Kahn, 
who played the doctor’s love inter- 
est, Elizabeth, had been a supporting 


actor in What’s Up, Doc? (1972) and | 
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JUST TWO RECENT ITERATIONS 
of the Frankenstein story: 
Benedict Cumberbatch 
(opposite) played the Creature 
in Frankenstein, a play directed 
by Oscar-winning director Danny 
Boyle (Slumdog Millionaire) and 
performed at London’s National 
Theatre in 2011. Above, a 2018 
opera version of Frankenstein 
opened in Hamburg, Germany, 
and featured the creature as an 
enormous puppet, here lording 
over Dr. Viktor Frankenstein. 


Paper Moon (1973), while Teri Garr 
was a dancer on The Sonny and Cher 
Comedy Hour. In fact, Garr was hired in 
part because of the German accent she 
“stole” from Cher’s hair stylist, though 
she later claimed the part was “really 
all about boobs.” (“With the girls, with 
Madeline and with Teri, I asked her 
to show as much cleavage as we were 
allowed, whatever I could get away with 
in 1974,” Brooks said. “They got away 
with a lot more in 31 than we did in ’74. 
believe it or not.”) 

Boyle was perhaps an unlikely 
choice to play the monster, having 
made his name in 1970's Joe, about a 
bigoted factory worker, but he proved 
perfect for the part—as did dramatic 
actor Gene Hackman, who played the 
blind hermit. “We’re making a riotous 
comedy here,” Brooks told his cast, “but 
it’s got to be very sweet and sad, and at 
times very scary. And it’s got to be very 
real—no heightened acting. When it’s 
funny, your character doesn’t know it’s 





funny ...So don’t you ever play funny.” 
(To that point, “Gene [Wilder] didn’t 
know he was funny,’ Brooks said, “and 
Teri didn’t know she was sexy.”) 

After three weeks of rehearsals, it 
became clear that—like its movie mon- 
ster—the project was alive. “There was 
a certain indefinable chemistry on the 
set,a magic in the way this ensemble of 
gifted misfits worked together,’ Brooks 
said. “I’ve never seen it before, and I’ve 
never seen it since.” It was, Wilder 
added, “the happiest I’ve ever been ona 
film... It was like taking a small breath 
of heaven each day.” In fact, he loved the 
experience so much that he didn’t want 
to go home when it was over. “I don’t 
want to leave Transylvania,” he said. 

In December 1974, Young 
Frankenstein premiered in New York 
City and was an immediate hit. Sure, 
some critics carped (“It is good- 
natured, lowbrow, backlot, hit-or- 
miss humor,” the Hollywood Reporter 
wrote), but Roger Ebert, for one, called 
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it “a loving commentary on our love- 
hate affairs with monsters.” Brooks and 
Wilder’s screenplay was nominated for 
an Academy Award, though they lost 
to Francis Ford Coppola and Mario 
Puzo’s Godfather Part II. But Young 
Frankenstein is now considered a 
stone-cold classic, having been recog- 
nized by the American Film Institute 
as one of the funniest American com- 
edies ever. (It even became a modestly 
successful Broadway musical in 2007.) 
In the end, the film that Brooks had 
hoped “would transport audiences the 
way I was transported as a kid sitting in 
the dark in Williamsburg” succeeded 
beyond his wildest dreams. 


hat’s next for the monster who 
seems never to die? Almost 90 
years after Universal unleashed 
its dark-horse horror film on an 
unsuspecting public, the studio has 
created what it calls a “Dark Universe” 
franchise to unite a series of remakes 
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of its classic monster movies. The 
overarching idea focuses on Dr. Henry 
Jekyll (Hyde’s better half), who over- 
sees an organization called Prodigium, 
which monitors—and sometimes 
destroys—renegade monsters. 

The franchise began with 2017’s 
The Mummy, starring Tom Cruise, and 
will continue with the 2019 release of 
Bride of Frankenstein, directed by Bill 
Condon, who won a Best Adapted 
Screenplay Oscar for 1998’s Gods and 
Monsters, about James Whale, based 
on the novel Father of Frankenstein, 
by Christopher Bram. (Condon also 
directed the film.) “You’ve got to cre- 
ate a monster that you’re afraid of, that 
you're terrified of, but you can still 
identify with, and that line was never 
walked better than by James Whale,” 
Condon has said, adding that he hopes 
his film is “at least a tribute to what 
Whale might have done if he’d made 
a third Frankenstein movie and he’d 
done it in the 21st century.” = 
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THE 2018 ANIMATED FILM 

Hotel Transylvania 3: Summer 
Vacation featured (above, left to 
right) Viad Dracula (Mel Brooks), 
Murray the Mummy (Keegan- 
Michael Key), Griffin (David 
Spade), Dracula (Adam Sandler), 
Mavis Dracula (Selena Gomez), 
Frank (Kevin James), and Eunice 
(Fran Drescher). Opposite: 
Directed by Tim Burton, 
Frankenweenie is a 2012 film 
about Victor, a boy who brings 
back from the dead his beloved 
dog, Sparky, after the pup is hit 
by a car. It was based on a short 
film that Burton made in 1984. 
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TRANKIE SAY RELAK 





Boris Karloff took a break on the set of the 
1935 film The Bride of Frankenstein. 
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